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Armistice Day 1941 


Hit observance of Armistice Day during the 

past week has been less general than in other 
years since involvement in a present catastrophe tends 
to blunt the edge of the memories of a previous vic- 
tory and of previous tragic losses, which find their 
expression in this day. It is nevertheless significant 
that this day has become not only a secular holiday 
but a religious one. 

As a secular and patriotic holiday it marks the 
capitulation of the Central Powers in the last war 
and the triumph of the Allied cause. But the engage- 
ments which secured this military victory were costly 
to the victors as well as to the vanquished. The vic- 
tory was won at the price of tens of thousands of 
young men in the armies of the Allied Powers and 
the American Expeditionary Force. These young 
men were not weary of life. They were young and 
strong and eager, and were singled out for military 
service precisely because of those qualities. Many, 
perhaps most of them, were animated by Christian 
principles as they understood them. John Arkwright’s 
hymn does justice to this aspect of the war with 
poetic insight : 


“Proudly you gathered rank on rank, to war, 

As who had heard God’s message from afar. 

All you had hoped for, all you had, you gave 

To save mankind—yourself you scorned to save.” 


It is because of the perception of this dimension of 
the total historical event which Armistice Day com- 
memorates, that it has taken on a religious character, 
though primarily still a patriotic holiday, and is 
widely observed in Church and synagogue. In these 
memorial services there is a note of hope and of 
moral exaltation as well as an inevitable note of sad- 
ness. “All you had you gave to save mankind—your- 
self you scorned to save.” 
tragic thing. 


Death is not necessarily a 
There is tragedy only where there is 
moral evil, and where something essentially noble is 
corrupted by it. There is tragedy when cowardice 
enters, when selfishness enters, when isolationism 
enters; when life is made secure at the cost of life’s 


ideals, and in Robert Browning’s words men are 


“left in God’s contempt apart, 
“With ghastly smooth life, dead at heart.” 
‘Tame in earth’s paddock as her prize, 


As the years since the signing of the Armistice have 
gone by until a generation has elapsed, the memorial 
character of the day has become less pronounced and 
Armistice Day is being observed as a day dedicated to 
the cause of peace. Its outlook is forward now, and 
its backward look is critical. We now know that al- 
though a war was won on the first Armistice Day, the 
peace which should have crowned the victory was not 
secured, either in the months of negotiation which 
followed or at any subsequent time, by implementing 
effectively the means of international co-operation. 
There is also widespread and growing realization that 
when a military victory is not consummated in endur- 
ing peace, it is a Cadmean victory, one that sows the 
dragon’s teeth of future wars. 

This indicates the present meaning and the present 
objectives of Armistice Day celebrations which are 
realistic. The way to pe’ ow lies through military 
victory, but victory alone will not ensure it. 

The way to peace lies through military victory for 
the obvious reason that at the present time a “nego- 
tiated peace” would involve acceptance of the plighted 
word of an enemy whose plighted word is worthless, 
and would leave that enemy in control of the continent 
of Europe and its resources, welcoming a breathing- 
space but prepared to employ it in gathering strength 
for his third “Punic War.” Any negotiated peace 
which would leave the oppressed peoples of Europe at 
the mercy of a merciless oppressor would be a betrayal 
of moral principles. The “New Order” which Adolph 
Hitler and the Nazis proclaim has already been estab- 
lished in parts of Europe, and by its fruits we know 
it. We know it by the murder of hostages in France. 
More than three centuries ago Hugo Grotius, the fa- 
ther of international jurisprudence, in De Jure Belli et 
Pacis, laid down the general principle that “the law of 
retaliation, strictly and properly so called, must be di- 
rectly enforced upon the person of, the delinquent 





himself,” but in France one hundred and fifty inno- 
cent men have been shot for the offence of two or 
three unapprehended assassins. We know the “New 
Order” and its fruits by what has been going on in 
Jugoslavia. A correspondent informs us that the 
town of Uzice with its population of 12,000 inhabi- 
tants was wiped out after six months of occupation of 
Serbia as a reprisal for guerilla warfare carried on in 
the mountains. Because the conquerors could not get 
to those on the mountains who carried on the irregular 
warfare against them, they resorted to destroying 
towns and villages with innocent men, women and 
children in them. We know the “New Order” and its 
fruits by massacre of Prague students in Czechoslo- 
vakia ; we know it by the sufferings of Poles, Norwe- 
gians, Jews, and new martyrs in the Netherlands. 

When, soon or late, victory is won by the Powers 
which are now contending for the precious things of 
civilization, the peace in which it is consummated 
must be worthy of the sacrifices which it will entail. 
There must be no retaliations in kind. However the 
enemy may have disregarded the words of Grotius, 
the victors will bear in mind that “the power of the 
sword must be restrained from inflicting promiscuous 
death.” The “New Order” for which British and 
Chinese and Russian arms and American co-operation 
are preparing the way must be so good that in future 
commemorations of Armistice Day men will be able 
to look back to its establishment without compunction 
or regret. 


The War Comes Closer 

The sinking of an American cruiser, after previous 
attacks upon two others, suggests that Hitler is de- 
termined upon a ruthless continuation of the battle 
of the Atlantic despite, or perhaps because of, the in- 
creasing help which the American navy is giving Brit- 
ish convoys. Undoubtedly the incident has brought 
us measurably nearer to war. 

The isolationist opposition will insist that we must 
not become involved in the war through incidents and 
that in any case such incidents are merely a part of 
maneuvers, designed by the President for the purpose 
of involvement. The real fact is that every reliable 
poll has proved that a vast majority of the American 
people are quite aware of the fact that they cannot 
afford a Nazi victory, either politically or morally. 
But the same public has hoped against hope that 
Hitler’s defeat could be encompassed by measures 
short of war. What equivocation there is in our na- 
tional policy is derived, not so much from the divided 
counsels of isolationists and interventionists, but from 
the contradictory impulses within the souls of those 
who are, broadly speaking, interventionists, and who 
want to defeat Hitler provided the cost is not too great. 


Each new incident brings war a little closer, not be- 
cause it arouses passions which engulf our reason 
but because these incidents belong to the hard realities 
of history, teaching us by an irrefutable logic that we 


cannot eat our cake and have it too. The horrors of 
war are so terrible that a nation, which is not over- 
whelmed by historical events, may be pardoned for 
thinking twice, or even three times, before it decides 
whether capitulation to, or connivance with, tyranny 
might be more honorable or more tolerable than war. 

Unfortunately, or fortunately, the contemporary 
scene reveals the evil fruits of capitulation to tyranny 
just as vividly as the sufferings and exactions which 
resistance to tyranny requires. Who among us would 
prefer to be in France rather than in Britain? How- 
ever much we would like to flee into some dogmatic 
escape from this hard decision between the two alter- 
natives, history moves on inexorably and allows us no 
escape. It is a decision which must be made. It 1s to 
be hoped that the nation will have both the courage 
to make and the opportunity of making it in such a 
way as to preclude a later charge that it was tricked 
into it. 


The Scylla and Charybdis of Society 


The ideal of human society is a loving community 
in which life is related to life in frictionless harmony. 
This ideal is subject, not to one, but to two forms of 
corruption. On the one hand life may be in con- 
flict with life. On the other hand life may be sub- 
ordinated to life.. All human societies have, in fact, 
some elements of both of these forms of corruption. 
There are always some areas in which there is tension, 
friction and covert or overt conflict. War is the most 
explicit form of the conflict of life with life. Tyranny 
is the most explicit form of the subordination of life 
to life. War and tyranny are the Scylla and Charybdis 
between which men must achieve justice and com- 
munity. 

A Christian interpretation of social life which as- 
sumes that there is only one basic peril, when there 
are in fact two, is bound to be confusing. It is equally 
confusing to admit that there are two forms of cor- 
ruption, but to regard it as axiomatic that conflict be- 
tween life and life is more immoral or more disas- 
trous, or more in contradiction to the law of love than 
the tyrannical subordination of life to life. 

Any Christian doctrine which regards capitulation 
to tyranny as morally preferable to war is usually 
based upon a very simple but also very terrible error. 
It regards the superficial similarity between the lov- 
ing peace which coordinates life with life and the 
tyrannical peace which subordinates life to life as 
morally significant. This similarity is actually morally 
confusing. 
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Britain in the Third Year 


HENRY P. VAN DUSEN 


VISIT to Great Britain at this time is not unilke 

one’s first attendance at a great opera which one 
has repeatedly heard described, with whose principal 
motifs one is familiar, but which one has never seen. 
It is very much as one had expected—but with a depth 
and reality which no words can convey. 


I 


‘Two surface impressions strike the visitor at once. 
The first is the unexpected normality of things. Apart 
from the omnipresence of uniforms, upon women no 
less than men, and the witness of roofless buildings 
and gaping holes in almost every city block, one would 
hardly know he was in a nation at war. Every effort 
has been made to safeguard the homely beauties which 
nourish the British soul. Flower-beds in luxuriant 
hues overspread the air-raid shelters in Regents Park 
and Prince’s Street Gardens. 

The second impression could not escape the most 
casual observer who is familiar with Britain in normal 
times. It is the extraordinary health of the entire 
populace, especially the poorer classes. As one meets 
men and women of every age hurrying along the Lon- 
don streets or crowding into third-class railway com- 
partments, there is a new quickness of step, a light in 
the eyes, a clearer texture of complexion. Public- 
health records show striking improvement ; but no one 
could miss the visible marks of it. It pertains to health 
of mind and spirit as well as of body. A neurologist 
friend told me he has no patients. 

Kach of these features goes deeper than the sur- 
face. Health is due not only to less food of better 
dietary balance, but to release from self-concern and 
the alchemy of a great common devotion. Beneath 
the normal exterior, deep powerful currents are bear- 
ing a whole people in united destiny, purging and 
strengthening as they flow. These things cannot com- 
pensate war’s wastage and brutality. But let no one 
say war may not also ennoble and redeem. Of course, 
there are sordid as well as tragic aspects. But Eng- 
land is a happier land today than we have ever seen. 
In the large, England’s people are a finer nation than 
we have ever known. 

Parenthetically there is meaning in all this for the 
Christian understanding of man. Among this people 
who have valued privacy above all others, events of 
shattering gravity are being met within the sustenance 
of acommon fate. There is no place for rugged indi- 
vidualism. Christians have talked much _ latterly 
about “community.” Community has come to reality 
in wartime Britain. And the result is health and true 


freedom for all. God has purposed that individual 
lives shall achieve fulfillment only within such a com- 
manding and sustaining corporate existence. 


II 


Food is improving in both quantity and variety. 
Granted secure transport across the Atlantic, our 
Government's provisions for colossal food shipments 
(food purchases under Lend-Lease are now at the 
rate of $2,000,000 a day) should assure increasing 
adequacy of supply. 

Destruction from bombing is more widely scattered 
than one had supposed. Throughout the great bulk 
of London, hardly a block can be found without two 
or three buildings gutted. If an American does not 
fully feel the loss, it is because ancient buildings hold 
less meaning for us and because we are so accustomed 
to pulling down old structures and building anew. 
Moreover, an amazing achievement in “tidying up” 
tends to mask the extent of damage. It is only as one 
passes through mile after mile of it that he discovers 
an uncontrollable sickness gnawing at his innards. Be- 
cause of their peculiar fragility and susceptibility to 
fire, churches have suffered a disproportionate toll; | 
noted half a dozen districts where hardly a building 
was down except the parish church which is a hollow 
shell. Even this is not without its compensations. If 
Stepney is to gain model housing, may not even the 
sacrifice of certain of Christopher Wren’s master- 
pieces be worth it? The irreparable loss is in destruc- 
tion and maiming of innocent bodies. 


Ill 


What attitudes mark the British people as a whole ? 

Testimony to their quiet confidence, their unac- 
knowledged heroism, their quiet readiness for any 
eventuality has been given by many; it will have to be 
reiterated by more skillful words than mine. Not 
false modesty prompts their denial of all this, but a 
complete unawareness that there is anything remark- 
able in what they are and have done. The truth is 
that, apart from personal losses and anxieties, they are 
happy in their ordeal. And, for the most part, they 
are not peering much beyond today’s assignment. 

Toward the Germans, there is almost no enmity at 
all, only bafflement as to how this great people can 
ever be securely brought within a peaceable World 
Order. I was told that hatred and demands for re- 
taliation arise from remote hamlets where no bomb 
has yet fallen. Bitterness and desire for revenge ap- 





pear to be in obverse ratio to proximity to the enemy, 
and the impact of actual suffering. 

Toward the people of the United States, the well- 
nigh universal attitude is overflowing gratitude and 
unquestioning confidence. There has never been a 
time, not even in 1918, when it was more agreeable to 
be an American in Britain. 

The quiet confidence extends not only to the Presi- 
dent but to our whole people. In hundreds of con- 
versations, not one person asked when the United 
States would ‘‘come in,” or even “whether.”” Nor was 
this the deliberate restraint of courtesy. Whenever | 
raised the subject, the response was not that of wel- 
come release from a forced silence, but rather surprise 
at a question of which they had not been thinking. 

Even more striking than confidence is the spirit of 
gratitude. This is all the more remarkable when one 
discovers that the British people have little conception 
of the extent and weight of American help. Their 
papers have told them repeatedly of ambulances and 
mobile kitchens and “bundles” and comforts, hardly at 
all of planes and tanks, or even of food. Especially 
noteworthy is their appreciation for the personal 
thoughtfulness of American relief. In this age of 
mass mechanism, it is the intimate touch of tens of 
thousands of American women’s fingers as they have 
knitted and wrapped and packed with evident solict- 
tude which has reached to almost every household in 

3ritain and quickened gratitude and a sense of kin- 
ship beyond the power of words to express. But the 
populace still thinks of American aid mainly in terms 
of relief rather than the sinews of war. 


IV 


What are they thinking, the British people, about 
the outlook for their struggle, and the prospects for a 
better world beyond ? 

Of the immediate military future, we talked little. 
As for the final outcome, they are confident that they 
cannot be defeated. And invasion is no longer re- 
garded as a serious threat. They believe the Allies 
will ultimately achieve victory, but when or how they 
cannot foresee. Indeed, the underlying psychology of 
the whole nation is marked by something akin to fatal- 
ism—a positive, buoyant fatalism. Each person is 
doing today’s best. The farther outcome lies with 
forces beyond their control. And they are at peace 
in their souls. 

My best insight as to their hopes for the peace be- 
yond the conflict came in this fashion. Each Sunday 
evening on the radio after the “nine o’clock news,” 
a fifteen minute talk known as the “Postscript’’ is 
scheduled. One speaks to virtually the entire British 
nation—and, by short wave, to much of the Common- 
wealth and Empire overseas. I had no appreciation 
of this when I was invited to give a Sunday evening 
“Postscript.” After a personal introduction and a 
brief statement of conviction as to America’s ultimate 





involvement, I went on to suggest certain factors 
which had made it difficult to bring the American peo- 
ple toa full realization of the issues of the conflict and 
their responsibility, concluding somewhat as follows: 

“We have not been altogether happy in the fashion 
in which the cause has been urged upon the American 
people. It has been presented almost entirely in terms 


of self-defense or aid for Britain. We have been 
handicapped by lack of clear, positive and compelling 
objectives beyond the overthrow of Nazism. 

“The policy of the American Government is now 
reasonably assured. By no means does that assure 
the unity of the American people and their single- 
minded concentration upon the task ahead. The lesson 
from the last war is clear The American people did 
not believe themselves entering that war to save their 
own security, but to secure a great possibility for the 
whole world, including themselves. So, today. As 
things are now going, you will have our formal part- 
nership in the struggle. You will not have the all-out 
enlistment of our people. 

‘But much more is at stake. The great question 
regarding America has never been whether she would 
enter the war; it has been whether the United States 
would remain in the peace. That is still the larger 
and graver uncertainty. I should be less than candid 
if | did not report to you that the misgiving which 
today haunts the minds of our most thoughtful peo- 
ple, little spoken but silently pervasive, is not ‘Will 
the war be won?’ but ‘Can the peace be won?’ ‘The 
parallels between 1914 to 1919 and 1939 to that date 
when fighting will cease are only too obvious. Will 
those parallels carry into and beyond the next Ver- 
sailles? What assurance have we against a repetition 
of that tragic aftermath ? 

“In the making of peace, the significant divisions 
will not be, as will be made to appear, between victors 
and vanquished or even between the nations allied in 
victory. They will be within nations, within each na- 
tion. They will be between men who know and trust 
no other principles and arrangements than those which 
twice in a quarter-century have brought us to holo- 
caust—between them and men who are profoundly 
committed to principles and structures which can as- 
sure world order, not for a brief interlude, but for the 
long future. 

“The great necessity is that those who so envision 
the peace should discern clearly where our real prob- 
lem lies—not between our nations but within each na- 
tion: that they should see that the bonds which unite 
like-purposed people of our two nations are more in- 
timate and more commanding of allegiance than those 
which join us with fellow-countrymen ; that we should 
have thought and talked our way through to a com- 
mon mind as to what we seek; and then, that we 
should struggle shoulder to shoulder within our re- 
spective nations for the realization of that end upon 
which the hope of all humanity hangs.” 
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The response was gratifying. A very considerable 
“fan mail” from every stratum of national life was 
overwhelmingly in agreement. The BBC reported 
that the reaction among the Forces was especially 
favorable. One could only conclude that these are the 
views, the misgivings and the hopes which le upper- 
most among great masses of the British public. 


V 


Lastly, what of the Churches ? 

First of all, be it noted that Christian pacifism is 
neither dead nor stifled. One discovers the finest 
sritish pacifists carr_ing their full part in positions of 
prominence and responsibility in every church confer- 
ence, organization and activity. Theirs is an authentic 
spiritual pacifism making its witness to the evil of war 
and the ideal of non-resistance within the national 
life and without political obstructionism—a_ pacifism 
which has not been perverted by political expediency 
into bad politics and debased religion. It was one of 
the achievements of the Oxford Conference that it 
secured the recognition of pacifism as an authentic 
Christian position in time of war. It is one of the 
spiritual gains of this conflict that true Christian 
pacifism has won rightful recognition and respect, 
not in theory but in fact. This has occurred in Great 
Britain, in a nation pressed to the ultimate extremity, 
a nation in whose military victory the hopes of de- 
fenseless millions are lodged. 

I had expected to find the leaders of the Churches 
preoccupied with the immediate issues of the conflict 
and immersed in tasks directly related to the war. Of 
their loyalty to the national cause, there is no slightest 
question. And many of them must give large seg- 
ments of their time to tasks in one way or another 
arising from the emergency—relief for the homeless, 
care of millions of evacuees, ministry to troops, devis- 
ing temporary substitutes for destroyed churches. 

But I did not so see them. In l¢dinburgh, | met mis- 
sionary leaders from all Southern Scotland project- 
ing a winter's campaign to rekindle conviction of the 
World Mission of the Church. In Glasgow I found 
virtually the entire leadership of the Scottish Episco- 
pal Church gathered for two days under the guidance 
of the Archbishop of York to consider the Malvern 
proposals ‘Toward a Christian Britain.” I discovered 
the English Free Church Council deep in actions for 
concrete church union. From city after city came 
accounts of the extraordinary influence of “Religion 
in Life” weeks, not unlike our National Christian 
Missions. At Oxford, I sat for another two days 
with a Commission, representing every Protestant 
body in the land and embracing their ablest leaders, 
while they whipped into final shape a program for 
“Economic Reconstruction and Social Justice’ more 
fundamental in analysis and more radical in proposal 
than the famed Oxford Conference Report on the 


economic Order. Completing their work on that 
subject, they turned at once to their next concerns 

greatly enlarged national responsibility in education, 
rural rehabilitation, and “The Christian Chureh and 
International Order.” At this same meeting, the 
final step was taken which will bring to birth a British 
Council of Churches, embracing officially every major 
Protestant Communion in Great Britain—the con- 
summation of nearly half a century of hope and effort. 
Whenever | urged the importance of “Peace Aims” — 
as | did with every group and every individual, 
whether of Government or Church, with whom | 
talked—I met an instant eagerness to pursue the issues 
to their roots and to clear conclusions. The truth is 
that, in outlook toward the days beyond the conflict, 
the Christian leaders of beleaguered Britain are so far 
beyond the farthest corporate thinking in our land of 
privileged detachment that we can hardly do better 
than make our beginning where they are leaving off. 

V1 

Space precludes an adequate report of what is be- 
ing most widely thought and said on the issues of post- 
war reconstruction.!. Amongst a welter of baffling 
problems—immediate relief, economic rehabilitation, 
tariffs, raw materials, colonies, India, the Jews, dis- 
armament, security, world organization—three ques- 
tions overshadow all others. [ach concerns an entire 
nation. Each is overwhelmingly baffling because the 
place which the nation should and will take in the new 
order is at present an insoluble enigma. 

The first is Russia. Russia's aid is universally wel- 
comed, Russia’s heroic resistance universally praised. 
But it is also recognized that Russia as a partner in 
the making of peace raises problems to which none 
professes to foresee the answer. 

The second enigma is Germany. There again, the 
prevailing attitude is neither enmity nor recrimina- 
tion, but only bafflement. What ts the solution of the 
“German problem”? That it will be grounded in res- 
toration to economic opportunity is assured by the 
“Atlantic Charter.” That it will involve disarmament 
—whether unilateral or universal—is generally ac- 
cepted. That it must draw this great people fully 
within the Community of Nations yet safeguard them 
and the rest of the world against a resurgence of ag- 
gressive militarism, is recognized as the ultimate aim. 
But how to achieve and then guarantee this goal— 
there is the despair of statesmen and Christian leaders 
alike. 

The third, and in many ways the most baffling and 
the most important, enigma is the United States. 
Of what point is the projection of plans for world 
re-ordering until it is disclosed what role an impov- 
erished world’s richest reservoir, the world’s eco- 

1An excellent summary of some of the best Christian think- 


ing is to be found in William Paton, The Church and the New 
Order. 





nomic master, the world’s mightiest military power, 
the world’s most virile people propose to play 7 When 
one pleads the importance of “Peace Aims,” the irre- 
futable rejoinder is, “How can we discuss Peace 
Aims until America reveals her intentions?” No- 
where in Britain did 1 encounter any disposition to 
tell the United States what part she should bear in 


But on the lips of almost every well-in- 
formed British leader, of Church and of State, there 
was a plea, often spoken with ill-concealed emotion, 
that this nation take her rightful place in the respon- 


the conflict. 


sibilities of the peace. One after another cried, with 
a shrug of utter despair, “Without that, it’s all quite 
hopeless.” 


The Fight Against Inflation 


EDUARD HEIMANN 


L1lé current discussions on the danger of infla- 

tion usually miss the crucial issue, because they 
assume that a price ceiling or a regulation of prices is 
a cure of inflation, whereas such policies can only be 
supplementary. 

Inflation means a general rise in prices. When do 
prices rise? When additional money paid to consum- 
ers is not matched by the production of additional 
consumers goods; in this event higher incomes have 
no outlet but to compete for a limited supply of goods, 
thus bidding up prices. Defense production has this 
effect because it provides for additional employment 
and income but not for corresponding increase in pur- 
chasable goods. 

Logically the tendency toward inflation in defense 
production ought not to express itself so long as we 
have unemployed men and machines, which can be ab- 
sorbed in both defense industry and in the expansion 
of the civilian production, which meets the needs and 
the purchasing power of the newly employed workers. 
We are nevertheless dangerously near an inflationary 
price rise now, though we are far from full employ- 
ment. 

The reason for this lies in the necessary policy of 
establishing “priorities” in the allocation of raw ma- 
terials and skilled men. Although there is unemploy- 
ment in general, there is already a shortage in strategic 
materials and skills. The ideal solution would be an 
increased training of the unskilled and an increased 
production of the wanted materials. But both would 
take too long a time for the strategy of a Blitzkrieg. 
Hence priorities must be resorted to. 

The net effect of priorities is to shift shortages 
from defense to civilian production. This prevents 
civilian production from expanding to meet the de- 
mand of an increased consumption capacity. In this 
discrepancy lies the danger of inflation. The most ob- 
vious, but not necessarily the most effective, policy of 
price stabilization is to stabilize the price of a given 
number of necessities. But if the prices of only some 


commodities are stabilized, prices of other goods—not 
so fixed—will be driven up by increasing consumer 


demand. This would suggest the necessity of a total 
price ceiling for all goods. But such a policy would 
only provide a dam for an increasingly turbulent 
stream of unused money which would finally burst 
the dam. This is how “black markets’ arise, where 
producers get higher prices and consumers get the 
goods they want. Such markets not only diminish 
the legal rations of those who cannot use them, but 
also lead to a degree of inflation. 

To prevent the bursting of this dam, the excessive 
purchasing power of the public must be absorbed. 
This can be done only by its use in the purchase of 
civilian goods in the financing of defense... We have 
already noted that the necessity of giving defense 
production priorities hampers the extension of civilian 
production. Nevertheless, something can be done by 
a proper governmental agency to alleviate this dif- 
ficulty by encouraging the use of substitute materials 
and by warning industries of approaching shortages 
in good time. Yet such a policy cannot solve the prob- 
lem entirely. A major portion of excess purchasing 
power must be drawn into financing defense. 

The natural inclination is to suggest higher incom« 
taxes, particularly in the upper brackets, to accom- 
plish this purpose. The usually valid objections to 
high incomes seem to become invalid under conditions 
where surplus income would be loaned to the govern- 
ment for the purchase of defense goods. But that 
part of high incomes which is usually used for the 
purchase of goods, particularly luxuries, would not 
be loaned to the government; it must be taxed into 
its treasury. However, there is little hope of limiting 
consumer demand effectively by a tax upon the rich, 
no matter how rigorous it might be. Their consump- 
tion per capita may be large, but their number is com- 
paratively small. In Britain, where more than 50 per 
cent of the national income is used for defense, a cut 
in the consumption of the broad masses became 1n- 
evitable. 

This situation indicates the necessity of using both 
taxation and loans to cut down consumption. It would 
be intolerable to use only the method of loans for the 
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rich and only the method of taxation for the poor. 
The consuming capacity of the broad masses must be 
diminished by loans also. They must receive a part 
of their wages in the form of a title, later to be con- 
verted into goods. Such a policy of “compulsory 
loans” has the added advantage of serving to forestall 
the dreaded post-war depression. For after the war 
the accumulated bonds in the hands of the people can 
he converted into cash and can serve to stimulate the 
demand for goods, the manufacture of which will 
take the place of defense production. This is the plan 
adopted in Britain on the advice of J. M. Keynes. 
All this is of course in addition to price regulation, 
which alone cannot prevent inflation, but which must 
he part of a total policy designed to prevent inflation. 
Fixed prices and the rationing of necessities may in- 
crease the demand for unrationed luxuries. (In Ger- 


many, for instance, there is a boom in the market of 
hook-sellers.) This need not create a serious situa- 
tion, however, particularly if the producers of neces- 
sities cannot easily transfer their activities to the 
production of luxuries. Farmers, for example, are 
not likely to become printers merely because the price 
of printing has gone up. If the public exercises some 
voluntary restraint and, when unable to buy what it 
wants, refrains from buying unessential goods, some 
of the difficulties in the situation will be alleviated. 
Price regulation and rationing must be regarded, 
not primarily as methods of avoiding inflation, but 
as methods of insuring an equitable distribution of 
available necessities. In the struggle against inflation 
they are only secondary means. The primary insur- 
ance against inflation consists in the diminution of 
purchasing power through taxation and loans. 


The World Church: News and Notes 


Pastoral Letter of German Bishops 

The pastoral letter of the German Catholic Bishops, 
composed at Fulda recently and read in all Catholic 
churches, contains the following indictment: ‘We do not 
understand, and are filled with great distress, that many 
measures have been taken which make deep inroads into 
the Church life without having any basis in military 
necessity. We may mention only the limitations in the 
fields of religious education, religious literature, special 
pastoral services through spiritual exercise and days of 
retreat, pastoral work in the public hospitals, worship on 
the Church festivals. We remember with sorrow that so 
many monasteries and ecclesiastical institutions have in 
recent months been closed and devoted to other purposes. 
We have heart-felt sympathy with monks and nuns who 
have been turned out of their monastic homes. Catholic 
people thank them for all they have done for the public in 
pastoral work, education, and charitable work or through 
prayer and vicarious sacrifice in the quiet of the medita- 
tive monasteries, and will not leave in the lurch these 
faithful sons and daughters of the fatherland.” 


French Prisoners Send Message 

Eleven French prisoners in a German prison have sent 
a moving letter to their Christian churches in France, in 
whith they confess their sense of unity with them despite 
the cruel separation of the war. They write: 

“If we are raising our voice to address this message to 
our brethren in France, it is after having confessed the 
Holy Universal Church which God Himself brings  to- 
gether, and given thanks for the food which the Spirit 
gives us day by day through our Mother the Church, in 
particular for that liberty according to the spirit which 
lle communicates to those who are prisoners according 
to the flesh. Captivity has been a grace for us all. It has 
made us understand that, although materially separated, 
We were not a simple collection of individual believers 
from all parts of France, but the Church in a war prison 


camp. Borne up by this certainty, we are urged to ad- 
dress the following message to the Reformed Church of 
France: that it is impossible for the Christian to draw 
near to God in Jesus Christ without re-discovering the 
meaning of the Church which is the body of the Lord. 
It is impossible for the Christian to re-discover this mean- 
ing of the Church as the Body of the Lord without con- 
fessing the sin of the division of the visible Church and 
working with his whole strength for the unity of the 
Church; the Church of France first, as the prelude to the 
union of all the Churches which claim the name of Jesus 
Christ.” 


Norwegian Church Continues Resistance 

On October 15th the Stockholm newspaper, Svenska 
Morgenbladet, made the following observations on the 
Church struggle in Norway: 

“It is difficult to imagine the nature of the adjustment 
now demanded of Norwegian Christians. There is less 
and less talk of ‘co-operation.’ What is now demanded of 
the men of the Church is, of course, that they place the 
authority of the Church, Christianity, and even of God, 
behind the policies of Nasjonal Samling. Pastors and 
preachers are to proclaim that Herr Quisling is the tool 
of a Higher Power’s purposes. It is plain to see that 
these assailants, despite their oft-professed sympathy, have 
no interest in the Church nor in the basic values of Chris- 
tianity. 

“When Swedes hear of what is happening in Norway, 
and of the attacks on the Bishops with their leader 
(Eivind Berggrav) in the forefront, this thought will oc- 
cur: They (the Quislings ) should have been able to think 
up something more intelligent than to try to cast suspicion 
on Eivind Berggrav.” 

\Ithough fully aware of possible consequences, Nor- 
wegian pastors still refuse to take orders from high of- 
ficials in the Quisling Government. Latest evidence of 
this came on September 22nd when all pastors were or- 
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dered to discuss “the English crime” in the sinking of the 
Norwegian coastwise ships “Bary” and “Richard With.” 
So far as is known, not a single pastor obeyed that order. 
Mayor of Manchester on Christian Life 

In connection with a “Religion and Life” 


served in Manchester, the Lord Mayor of Manchester, 
together with the mayors of two neighboring towns, is- 


week ob- 


sued a striking manifesto in which he declared: 

“War is teaching us that the whole world is a unit 
in which the needs of each can be met only by taking 
consideration of the needs of all. To restrain aggression 
is a Christian obligation; to take revenge, never. Justice 
and merey toward man, humility toward God, these are 
By these the twin evils of war 


the foundatious of order. 


and unemployment can be abolished.” 


Orphaned Missions Supported 


Dr. A. L. Warnshuis, of the International Missionary 
Council, has issued a report revealing that the Protestant 
churches have contributed $658,000 during the first half 
of 1941 for the missions which have been cut off from 
their mother churches by the war. This brings the total 
of such support to $1,300,000. A total of 168 missions 
are “orphaned” and of these 117 need support. It is 
estimated that a million and a half dollars are needed 
annually for this purpose. 


Refugees Cared for in Britain 

The Christian Council for Refugees from Germany and 
Central Europe, with headquarters in London has issued 
a report which reveals that executive skills of refugees 
have been utilized to set up a hundred factories in the 
depressed areas in which 30,000 workers are employed. 
This number is to be raised to 100,000 eventually. 


Neo-Pagans in Germany 


The official German monthly, Das Reich, reports that 


neo-pagans have increased in Germany by 40 since 


Kirby Aves. 
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1934 and that they now number 3.5% of the population. 
They are congregated in the urban communities. In Ber- 
lin they rise to 10.29% of the population, while the number 


is reported to be 7.5% in Hamburg and 6.2% in Vienna. 


Italian Catholic Paper Suppressed 

The Catholic paper for students, Cattolict Studenti, has 
been suppressed by the Government because it published 
an article by a Catholic chaplain containing the following 
Christian sentiments: “Hatred is one of the basest of 
feelings and dishonors your uniform. You, my soldier 
friends, must combat it in yourselves and among your 
men. The civilization of your land and the traditions 
of our ancestors bid you look at the enemy with chivalrous 
loyalty and to acknowledge his valor and greatness. 
Your Christian faith tells you that your enemy does not 
cease to be your brother who is performing, as you are, 
a duty to his Fatherland. And he would, as you would, 
be a traitor to his country if he did not make the greatest 
possible effort to defend it. Hatred is a brother of 
impotence and is never a factor in victoy though it may 
produce gestures of heroism.” 


Jews in Poland 

The advance of the German armies through Poland has 
increased the number of Jews under German domina- 
tion in that country from two million to three and a halt 
million. Mass murder and pogroms have been the order 
of the day in the newly occupied territory. The famous 
Straszun library, one of the greatest repositories of Jew- 
ish culture, has been burned. In Bialystok; a town of 
100,000, of which 40,000 were Jews, a ghetto has been 
established with a population of 250,000 and the housing 
conditions may be imagined. The Warsaw ghetto, which 
numbered 150,000 inhabitants and was the most densely 
populated area of all Poland, must now quarter 500,000 


Jews. Jews are not allowed sugar, butter, milk, eggs or 
soap. The death rate among Jews in Warsaw is now 


about 300 per day, or equivalent to the total for a month 
in pre-war days. 


Pacifists in Britain 

Of a total registration in all of Great Britain of 6,700,- 
000 61,673 registered as conscientious objectors. This 
represents .92 per cent of the total. 





Henry P. Van Dusen is Professor of Systematic The- 
ology at Union Theological Seminary and member of our 
Editorial Board. The article in this issue is a report on 
Professor Van Dusen’s recent visit to Great Britain, dur- 
ing which he had the opportunity of conferring with the 
leaders of both Church and State. 

Eduard Heimann is Professor of 
New School for Social Research. 


He again call the attention of our readers to “The 
Christian News-Letter,” published by Dr. J. H. Oldhain 
and an important group of Christian leaders in Britain. 
/t may be ordered through our office. Subscription price 


of $1.50 for six months and $3.00 annually. 
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